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HOSPITAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 

IN CHARGE OF 

MARY M. RIDDLE, R.N. 

A NURSE'S POINT OF VIEW 
By Minnie D. Wilbur, R.N. 

A good nurse is largely mother, a good mother is largely nurse. 
Both have at heart the health and comfort of those around them, both 
feel a desire to relieve suffering, not only in their own immediate house- 
holds, but wherever they see it. Both feel the need of helping along 
every movement for bettering humanity. 

Enough has been said of the old-time nurse, a low class woman 
without intelligence and without character, who was the only kind to 
be had, because, in her day, nursing was a despised occupation. But 
she has had her day and, from all that we read of her reign, the wonder 
is that any of her patients recovered. Progress and education have 
brought about a different state of affairs, so that the sick room is no 
longer a place of gloom and foulness; and the care of the sick is no 
longer given over to the ignorant. The usefulness of the nurse now 
extends beyond the sick room. Something is expected of her besides 
sitting by the bedside, taking the temperature and pulse and giving 
medicine. Yet doing these things intelligently is no small part of her 
work. She must, with all her mind, heart, and strength, join the forces 
which are striving for the prevention of disease. She should acquaint 
herself with all forms of sanitation. She can promote hygienic condi- 
tions, and can accomplish much in the way of encouraging right living. 
The best way to treat disease is to prevent it. The best way to pre- 
vent it is to live sanely, temperately, happily. 

If any part of nursing is considered drudgery by a nurse, then that 
nurse has missed her calling. I might say the same of home-making 
and teaching, for the three callings are being banded together for the 
good of the child. These occupations are what we ourselves make 
them. If we keep out of them the elevating elements which belong to 
them, then we are drudges, indeed. We have all felt at times tired and 
discouraged, no doubt, doing the common tasks which most of us have 
to do, but common tasks are good for us, if we do not allow ourselves 
to get into a rut. 
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Never were so many helpful things within our reach. Never was 
such an incentive to effort of all kinds, as this twentieth century in 
which we live. No one, in these enlightened times, need be ignorant, 
who wishes to be otherwise. The well-being of humanity depends 
largely upon cleanliness; clean houses, clean yards, clean food, clean 
bodies, clean minds. If such a state could be brought about univer- 
sally, what a pleasant world it would be! What a pleasant world it is 
anyhow! But there is much for all of us to do to help make it cleaner. 
I would make a plea for the kitchen. We know that we must eat to 
live. We know that food which is not clean, and is not cleanly pre- 
pared is not fit for the sustaining of life, and is productive of many 
of the ills of the body with which we are afflicted. Let us, then, have 
the kitchen the most attractive and the most honored room in the house. 
Let us not have anything in it but what is necessary for the prepara- 
tion of food. Let us indelibly inscribe upon its walls the motto : "Noth- 
ing is clean, that can be made cleaner." 

I would make a plea for more fresh air in our houses. It looks 
sometimes as if the more fresh air and sunshine there is to be had, the 
more people shut it out. This is noticeable in the country, where sun- 
light and fresh air abound, but where in many houses doors and win- 
dows seem always to be shut winter and summer; and where the blinds 
are always closed in one part of the house, regardless of the season, 
presumably to preserve the parlor. One would almost think some- 
times, from appearances, that the only air considered fit to breathe is 
that which is boxed up in the four walls of a house and that all the 
formidable germs and bacteria are outside the house, ready to rush 
in with every whiff of cold air. Blessed is the work being done by the 
open air schools. Let us have more good air in our houses, more sleep- 
ing porches, and more "screened-in" living porches. Parlors are for 
palaces, and should be banished from small houses, unless they can be 
open to the sun and air, like the rest of the house. Have living rooms, 
streaming with sunshine, and with loopholes somewhere, by which bad 
air can escape and good air can enter; rooms where the family can 
gather for a rest from toil and where the mind can be refreshed by the 
uplifting things of life. If we would have the children grow up with 
sturdy bodies and bright minds, teach them to love fresh air and sun- 
shine; for these are just as necessary to human plants as to the trees, 
flowers, and grass. Teach them to be unafraid of cold air and cold 
water. Children are largely creatures of habit. Instruct them early 
in the fresh air habit, and it will cling to them always, lengthening their 
days upon earth. 

Never before has culture of all kinds reached so high a point. But 
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the greatest work in the world today is that of child culture, because it 
is the foundation of all that is to come after. The material for future 
generations is in our hands. 

In the controversy over rights, let women not forget their privi- 
leges. From the time a child is conceived, what a privilege the mother 
has! What an important thing to accomplish! first, helping with all 
her knowledge to produce a wonderful little being, and afterward 
building a character which shall help to sway the world. This is her 
right, and her privilege, and how it towers above all others! 

Let mothers, teachers, and nurses do their whole duty in giving 
every child a fair chance in life. Let us see that the child has his rights : 
pure air, pure water, good food, pleasant surroundings, good books, 
good companions. Let us see that every child is taught to have re- 
spect for his elders, and reverence for the Divine Father of us all. If 
we conscientiously do all we can to make the home what it ought to be, 
and care for the children so that we bring about their best development, 
physically and mentally, not the highest office in the nation shall hold 
more of achievement; for are not we, in doing this great work, the real 
makers of the nation? 



The Rockefeller Foundation's War Relief Commission reported on 
June 27 that the outstanding feature of the situation among non- 
combatants in Europe today is that the more highly organized communi- 
ties are themselves finding it possible to alleviate acute distress among 
their peoples. At the outset of the war, and due to its sudden develop- 
ment, there was a severe dislocation of economic life throughout the 
world, not alone in belligerent countries. A re-adjustment has now 
been effected and the populations have become measurably adapted to 
war conditions. Thus, even countries like Belgium are now able to 
help themselves to a degree impossible six months ago, though Belgium 
is still wholly dependent on the Commission for Relief in Belgium for 
the importation of food supplies and would again be confronted by 
famine if importation were stopped. 

Suffering and want are still acute in Serbia, Russian Poland and in 
parts of Galicia. Serbia and Montenegro are still in the throes of ty- 
phus, and substantial economic or social recuperation is impossible at 
present . The summer weather conditions, the thorough-going economy , 
self-denial and mutual cooperation of the people everywhere in Europe, 
as well as the approach of harvest time, have contributed temporarily 
toward an amelioration of general distress. But there are still numer- 
ous localities where need is urgent and relief must be provided for a con- 
siderable time to come. Conditions are constantly changing too, and 
watchfulness will be necessary to prevent widespread suffering among 
those often least able to bear it. 



